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Original Communications, 


THE BISHOP’S PALACE AT WELLS. 
We tts, or Villa a@ copia fonticulorum, so 
called from its abundant springs, ap 

have first risen into importance in the time 
of Ina, king of the West Saxons, who built 
a church there, which was dedicated to St 
Andrew, a.p. 704. The church is said to 
have been only collegiate, and the bishopric 
not to have been founded till the time of 
King Edward the Elder. William of 
Malmesbury, however, has preserved a 
copy of the charter described as granted 
by King Ina. The document is certainly 
ancient, and the solemnity with which it 
purports to have been executed, in these 
days cannot but provoke asmile. “Who- 
ever shall, hereafter,” it awfully proclaims, 
“on any occasion whatever, attempt to per- 
vert or nullify this testament of my munifi- 
cence and liberality, let him know that with 
the traitor Judas, to his eternal confusion, he 
shall perish in the devouring flames of un- 

No. 1206. } 





speakable torments.” ‘The charter of this 
donation and privilege was written in the 
year of our Lord’s incarnation, 725, the 
fourth of the Indiction, in the presence of 
King Ina and of Beorthwald, archbishop 
of Canterbury, the venerable prelates 
Daniel and Fordred, and others whose 
names are underneath. “TI, Ina, king, with 
my own hand subscribe this donation and 
liberty, and ratify it under the seal of the 
holy cross. I, Edelburg, queen, consent 
toit. I, Baldred, king, confirm it. I, 
Adelard, brother to the queen, consent. 
I, Beorthwald, archbishop-of the church 
of Canterbury, King Ina’s donation and 
liberty, under the seal of the holy cross, 
corroborate. I, Daniel, inspector of God’s 
people, acquiesce. I, Fordred, bishop, 
with the mark of the cross impress it. 
Wulden, prefect; Brutus, prefect; Ethel- 
beard Umming, prefect; Winchilsea, earl, 
with all the people present consent to and 
= bt 
owever grave its aspect, the c 
shown by Britton to be a forgery. Such 
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frauds in the times of monkish ascendency 


were not unfrequent. While undetected, 
they answered the sordid purpose of the 
framers, and but moderate obloquy, from 
the trick being common, followed on 
detection. 

Christianity is supposed to have been in- 
troduced into Wells from Glastonbury,where 
it was established by Joseph of Arimathea, 
whose pious care had given the Redeemer 
of mankind a grave. It is not our present 
purpose to write the history of Wells, or even 
of its cathedral. Itis the Bishop’s Palace of 
which we have to speak. “This building 
stands,” we quote‘ Britton’s History and An- 
tiquities of the Cathedral Church of Wells,’ 
“a short distance south of the cathedral, 
and is a large, irregular pile of building, 
surrounded by an embattled lofty: wall, and 
that again guarded by a wide moat filled 
with water. Over this, on the north side, 
is a bridge; with an. embattled. gate-house 
on the palace side. The area within the 
walls is said: to embrace nearly sevenacres 
of land, oceupied by a court-yardand lawns, 
kitchen and flower gardens; the: offices 
and: the dwelling house. The latter, it is 
reported, contains some ancient specimens 
of areliiteeture. On the south side of the 
outer court or ballium, as it may: be named, 
are the walls of a grand and spacious hall, 
which was about one hundred and. twenty 
feet in length by seventy feet in width, 
and was: built by Bishop Burnell in the 
reign of Edward I. It was enlightened 
by tall and finely-formed windows, had a 
music gallery at one end, and staircase tur- 
rets at the angles. Near it are the remains 
ofa once beautiful chapel, supposed to have 
been built by Joceline de Wells. Bishop 
Erghum fortified, enlarged, and strength- 
ened the palace during his prelacy, and 
made it a complete fortress. Within fifty 
years afterwards it was greatly dilapidated; 
as Bishop Beckington found it necessary 
to repair it, and add to its accommodations. 
By the great Duke of Somerset, uncle to 
Edward VI, it suffered much waste and 
injury; and still further destruction by a 
desperate fanatic named Burgess, during 
the civil war in Charles the First’s time.” 

It would exceed our limits to speak of 
the many remarkable men who have suc- 
cessively been the occupants of this palace. 
Among them we find Beckington, just 
named, who superintended the education 
of King Henry VI. He was a benefactor 
to the city, and laid out large sums on the 
cathedral. Among other benefactions by 
his will, he ordered a reservoir to be built. 
The grant “to the faithful people of Wells” 
was. sent “greeting in Him who, for the 
gift of a cup of cold water, hath promised 
eternal life;” the conditions being, that 
the citizens and burgesses should bind 
themselves in return to visit once every 
year the spot in Wells cathedral where 


Bishop Thomas should be interred, and 
there pray for his soul and the souls of all 
the faithful deceased. 

ThomasChaundler, who was a Chancellor 
of Oxford in 1457 and 1472, in his pane- 
gyric on William of Wickham, written in 
the form of a dialogue, with an eye to the 
florid style of the bucolics of Virgil, thus 
speaks of Wells and Beckington :— 

“ Ferrandus. Having wandered over the 
hills and through valleys, where the dirt 
and mire are plentiful, from the beautiful 
and sublime university of Oxford, we have 
entered into this little village, oh ! most 
delightful companion Panestius. After so 
long a journey I wish to rest a little: these 
limbs are so weary, that doubtless if I had 
not supported myself with a staff, I should 
have fallen to the ground, 

“ Panestius. You stiouldeall it acity rather 
than a village, whicly wouldi be more evi- 
dent to you could: you: see allithe beauty 
and neatuess that is within it.. That most 
beautiful church which: we: beheld. at a dis- 


It has. aleo adjoining to. it an. extensive 
palace adorned: with wonderful spl 

surrounded with flowing watersan crowned 
with fae sew ef turreted walls, in which 


man, by his. sole industry 
ments, raised this city to its present state 
of splendour.” 

In 1584 the bishopric of Wells was given 
to Godwin by Queen Elizabeth, he being 
then sixty-seven years of age. The pre- 
late was much in favour with her Majesty, 
but got into disgrace by a second marriage 
with a widow, which was bruited in her 
ears as “a match of the devil’s making, 
being done for covetousness and not for 
comfort.” “Yet himself protested to me,” 
Harrington affirms, “ with tears in his eyes, 
he tooke her but for a guide of his house; 
and for the rest (they were his own words) 
he lyved with her as Joseph did with 
Mary our Lady.” Fuller says, “ being in- 
firm with age and diseased -with the gout, 
he was necessitated for a nurse to marry a 
second wife, a matron of years propor- 
tionable to himself: but this was by his 
court enemies (which no bishop wanted in 
that age) represented to the Queen to his 
great disgrace ; yea, they traduced him to 
have married a girl of twenty years of age, 
until the good Earl of Bedford, casually 
present at such discourse—“ Madam,” said 
he to her Majesty, “ I know not how much 
the woman is above twenty, but I know a 
son of hers is but a little under forty.” 

After his death the see was given to Dr 
Still, who, unwarned by the experience of 
his predecessor, ventured on the hazardous 
step of a second marriage with Jane, the 
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daughter of a Sir John Horner. Her Ma- 
jesty, however, was soon induced to “bid 
her displeasure fiy,” and content herself 
with breaking a jest on the name of the 
lady, saying to Sir Henry Barclay, “it was 
a dangerous name for a bishop to match 
with a Horner.” After that had the 
honour of preaching before her more than 
0! 


nce. 

Bishop Still, we find in Mr Britton’s 
history, reported a most extraordinary 
miracle, which we cannot close this article 
without transcribing. It is thus intro- 
duced :— 

“ Bishop of Warburton, in the fourth vo- 
lume of his works, p. 438, relates the fol- 
lowing sin anecdote of Bishop Still, 
which he says he had from the learned 
Casaubon. ‘This day the Lord Bishop of 
Ely (Andrews), a prelate of great piety 
and holiness, related to me a wonderful 
thing. He said he had received the account 
from many hands, but chiefly from the 
Lord Bishop of Wells (Still), lately dead. 
That in the city of Wells, about fifteen 
years ago (1596), one summers day, while 
the people were at divine service in the 
cathedral church, they heard as it thun- 
dered two or three claps above measure 
dreadful, so that the whole congregation, 
affected alike, threw themselves on their 
knees at this terrifying sound. It appeared 
that the lightning fell at the same time, but 
without harm to any one. So far, then, 
there was nothing but what is common in 
the like cases. The wonderful part was 
this, which afterwards was taken notice of 
by many—that the marks of a cross were 
found to have been imprinted on the bodies 
of those who were then at divine service in 
the cathedral. 

“ The Bishopof Wells(Still) told my Lord 
of Ely that his wife (a woman of uncom- 
mon probity) came to him and informed 
him, as of a great miracle, that she had then 
the mark of a cross imprinted on her body: 
which tale, when the bishop treated it as 
absurd, his wife exposed the part, and gave 
him ocular proof. He afterwards observed 
that he had upon himself, on his arm (as I 
take it), the plainest mark of a cross. 
Others had it on the shoulder, the breast, 
the back, and other parts. This account 
that great man my Lord of Ely gave me 
in such a manner as forbade even to doubt 
its truth.” 








MANAGEMENT oF Bers.—Rule 1. Never 
kill your bees. Rule 2. Never allow your 
bees toswarm. Place anold stock of bees 
on the middle ofa board large enough to con- 
tain three hives, and on each side of the old 
stock place a wooden hive, nine inches high, 
and eleven square inside; or a straw hive 
with a wooden top. The boards forming 
the wooden hives should not be less than 
1} inch thick. On the top of each of the 
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side hives there should be a hole two inches 
in diameter, with a plate of zinc to slide 
over it or a cork to fit it. Over the hole, 
in the inside of the hive, should be fixed 
another plate of zinc, pierced with pin holes 
all over it. These small holes are for the 
purpose of ventilating the side-hives, there- 
by preventing the queen from ao 


holes, they must be re-opened. The board 


on which the hives are placed should be so 

pared with passages that the three 
ives may be united or disunited'at plea- 
sure by means of slides made of zinc: As 
soon as the bees are likely to swarm, open 


the passage between the middle hi 
< at mgr, rs force the bees to 
throug ter by stopping u 

mouth of the former. When the bees ha 
filled one side-hive with honey, let them 
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C. A, A. Eloyd. 

MurperCompromisep.— Grimm’s ‘Teu- 
tonic Legal Antiquities’ furnish a sin- 
gular proof of the great care taken by 
the ancient Germans to save a murderer, 
whose crime had once been forgiven, from 
future risk or annoyance. The law ran 
thus:—“ When the heirs of a murdered 
man, upon receiving compensation, are 
reconciled to the murderer, they shall 
share knife and meat and all things 
together like friends, not foes. He who 
breaks this compact shall be i 
and driven as far as man can be driven. 
Wherever Christian men go to church and 
heathen men sacrifice in their temples— 
wherever fire burns and earth greens (no 
circumlocution can render this quaint but 
picturesquely descriptive verb)—wherever 
child cries for its mother and mother bears 
child, ship floats, shield glitters, sun melts 
snow, fir grows, hawk flies the long spring 
day, and the wind stands under his wings 
—wherever the heavens vault themselves, 
the earth is cultivated, the wind storms, 
water runs to the sea, and men sow corn, 
shall he be refused the church and God’s 
house, and good men shall deny him an 
home but hell. The reconciliation 
subsist for them and their heirs, born and 


and unnamed, so long as the earth is and 
men live; and wherever both parties meet, 


bucket, land and plank, as need is, be 
friendly towards each other upon all occa- 
sions, as father to son and son to father.” 
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THE TUMBLER AND HIS SOMERSET. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE CHINESE WAR. 
Among the numerous instances which have 
come before us of providential escapes 
from death, when hope was no more, we 
have seen none more singular than that of 
a Swedish tumbler, who was destined to be 
one of the victims of the brutal wretches at 
Formosa, when that massacre took place 
for which Sir Henry Pottinger has since, 
with becoming resolution, demanded satis- 
faction from the Emperor. This man had 
been taken with the crew of the ‘ Anne,’ 
an English vessel. His description of the 
cold-blooded manner in which the authori- 
ties proceeded to put the captives to death, 
and the monstrous exultation of the mob, 
as the unhappy sufferers successively met 
their doom, is nota little striking; but the 
most extraordinary part of the story is the 
manner, as related by Lieut. Ouchterlong, 
in which the Swede moved the presiding 
mandarin, or butcher, to pity. He is, 
perhaps, the first man who ever escaped 
the sword of an executioner by throwing 
a somerset, and saved his head by standing 

on it. 

His statement is that, “ about the 10th 
or 12th of August, 1842, one morning,at the 
hour for the distribution of their daily pit- 
tance, the gaoler entered their cells, ac- 
companied by two or three police soldiers, 
bearing a bundle of small paper labels, on 
which was inscribed a word in the Chinese 
character, and proceeded, after issuing the 
copper coins, to paste one of them upon 
each man’s dress; they then left the cells, 
and shortly afterwards the prisoners were 
let out into the court-yard to purchase food 
for the day. The Swede, having had his 
suspicions excited by the novel ordeal of 
the tickets, descried in a distant part of the 
yard a long line of bamboo chairs, with 
carrying poles, ranged along the wall, and 
near them a number of soldiers and coolies. 
His mind misgave him, he says, when he 
saw this, and, impressed with a vague pre- 
sentiment of impending calamity, he forti- 
fied himself against its shock upon the 
Dutch principle, and accordingly spent the 
whole of his day’s allowance upon a large 
dram of samshoo, which he drank off at a 
draught. After their morning meal was 
finished, a party of soldiers entered their 
cells with the gaoler, led them forth in de- 
tachments, and seated them on the chairs, 
after apparently ascertaining that the de- 
signation on the lable upon each dress cor- 
responded with a similar ticket attached to 
the chairs. The whole of the captives of 
the ‘Nerbudda’ and ‘ Anne’ were thus dis- 
posed of, ercept Capt. Denhaw, Mr Rolfe, 
the chief m..:te of the latter vessel, and four 
seamen, with one lascar, with the lerang 
and tindal * of the ‘ Nerbudda,’ who were 





* The lerang is a sort of boatswain among a las- 


locked up in a separate cell, while their 
hapless companions, after being marshalled 
by their guards in the order of a procession, 
were raised in their chairs upon the shoul- 
ders of the coolies and carried through the 
gates of the town into the open country, 
attended by a strong posse of soldiers, with 
executioners and others bearing placards 
and instruments of punishment. After 
proceeding a distance of two or three miles 
they came in sight of a place enclosed and 
surrounded by a vast concourse of Chinese, 
from the midst of which the clangor of 
drums and gongs announced that the meet- 
ing had for its object some grand ceremo- 
nial. But little time, however, was given 
for speculation upon the fate which awaited 
them, for the chairs having been set down 
in a row outside the mob of spectators, the 
three or four who came first in the line 
were taken from their seats, their wrists, 
which had been bound together before 
them, set free to enable the executioners to 
pinion their victims by the shoulders behind 
their backs, and in this condition they 
were hurried through the gazing and ex- 
cited multitude, which, with loud shouts, 
opened to give them passage into the arena, 
beyond where the closing ranks of the 
mob shut them out from the anxious gaze 
of their comrades outside. After a short 
delay, the guards issued again from the en- 
closure and bore away another party of 
captives; and it soon became evident, from 
the gonging which was set up on the ap- 
pearance of every fresh band of victims, 
from the excited gestures of the spectators, 
and from the blood-bespattered garments 
of the soldiers who escorted them, that a 
scene of ruthless slaughter was enacting in 
the midst of the concourse of savages, 
whose shouts of exultation and mockery 
struck terror and dismay into the hearts 
of the wretched survivors. Section by sec- 
tion they gradually disappeared, until out 
of the whole 300, the Swede with three 
natives of India alone remained, and when 
at length the guards returned for these, the 
Swede abandoned all hope and resigned 
himself to his fate. The soldiers untied 
their cords, and then commenced trussing 
them for their horrid butchery; but the 
poor Indians, who had witnessed in agony 
the abduction of their fated comrades to 
the dread enclosure whence none had re- 
turned, resisted the efforts of the execu- 
tioners in the most strenuous manner, 
throwing themselves upon the ground, and 
filling the air with their lamentations and 
cries for mercy. The Swede, on seeing 
this, spoke to them in their own language, 
and exhorted them to submit to the will of 
their murderers, pointing out to them that 
the probable consequence of their resistance 





car’s crew, and the tindal is next to him in autho- 
rity. 

















“It appears that the man 


still under the excitement of. the samshoo 
and of the desperate circumstances in 
which he stood, he burst from the soldiers, 
bounded through the throng of spectators, 
and stood in the enclosure a free man. A 
hasty glance showed him that at one end, 
upon an elevated platform, there was 
seated a great mandarin, who had evi- 
dently been president over the scene of 
blood. He accordingly ran towards 
him, and throwing a somerset upon 
his hands, alighted at the footstool of 
the chief, and stood upon his head before 
him. He then prostrated himself at his 
feet, and uttered loudly all the honorific 
and laudatory Chinese words which he 
could call to mind, and by signs and excla- 
mations exorted the mandarin to spare 

i What happened after this he but 
indistinctly remembered; but the result of 
his singular fate was that the mandarin, 
whether sated by the blood on which he 
had gorged his senses during the long 
hours of this horrible massacre, or struck 
with compassion for the Swede, ordered 
him to be removed from the enclosure; and 
when the man recovered the use of his un- 
derstanding again he found himself once 
more alone in his cell.” 





CHARLES S. STRATTON, 
THE DWARF. 


One of the most extraordinary exhibitions 
ever witnessed in this sight-loving metro- 
polis, is about to open for the gratification 
of the curious — that of Charles Stratton, 
the American dwarf. 

With the idea of a dwarf we generally 
connect the idea of stunted deformity, and 
e t to gaze on some ill-featured, miser- 
able abortion, which we behold with wonder 
but recoil from with disgust. Such is not 
the case in the present instance. This 


little being we are about to describe isin wei 


every respect perfect in his formation. 
Rosy health and laughing mirth are his. 
He seems a happy, fairy creation. He was 


born at Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S., Jan- - 


uary 11, 1832, and is consequently twelve 
years old. His ts are of the 
common size, with nothing at all remark- 
able in their physical or mental organiza- 
tion. At his birth, the General, as he is 
sportively called, weighed nine pounds two 


possessed 
siderable skill as a tumbler, and labouring i 





parents thought little of the matter. Time 
however, and in stature 


3 


to give the least clue to the astonishing 
phenomenon which he exhibits. 

Master Stratton is much shorter than 
any other dwarf of which we have authen- 
tic accounts, The celebrated Sir Geoffrey 


as already stated, he has not increased in 
a or weight since he was five months 
0 


His hair and complexion are light; he 
has handsome dark eyes, and a well-formed 
mouth. His disposition is said to be most 
amiable and affectionate. 

In the United States there is a di- 
minutive m who is called jor 
Stevens. This person, we are told, who had 
long been exhibited as a dwarf, is twice 
Stratton’s height, and four times his 
t. 

e first time that Stevens saw his 
awful rival, he was as much astonished as 
any other visitor, and after looking down 
on him awhile, pleasantly remarked, 
“I may be exhibited % 

but it will be as a giant!” This ‘a 
contrast in size, with other dwarfs and 
with children, shows his extreme littleness 
more markedly, if possible, than when 
standing by a grown person. 
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The representations we have seen of him 
are monstrous caricatures. His limbs are 


proper size, and beautifully developed. 

standing upon the floor, and walk- 

ing about the room, which he does, dressed 
and fashionable 


gentleman, 
reaches to the knee of a person 
stature, and is about on a level with the 
seats of the chairs and ottomans of the 
drawing room. 

He receives his visitors with an easy, 
unembarrassed air, and answers questions 
rapidly but without confusion. When the 
writer was introduced to him the following 
conversation passed :— 

“ What do you think of this country, 
General?” 

“ First rate.” 

“ And what is your object in coming to 
England?” 

“To see her Majesty the Queen.” 

“ How many ladies may you have kissed 
in America or elsewhere?” 

“ Half a million.” 

** And how many more do you intend to 
kiss?” 

“ All Tecan” 

He seems disposed to be waggish. Some- 
times he conceals himself in a lady’s muff. 
In his printed history we are told— 

«“ At Boston he was carried a consider- 
able distance in a lady’s work basket ; and 
it will be seen, by his dimensions, into how 
small a space he could shrink himself. 

«“ [Inprecedented, inexplicable, and won- 
derful as he appears, there can be no doubt 
that his age is precisely what it is repre- 
sented to be. His intelligence, manners, 
and physical strength, indicate his age, 
and the most scientific observers have 
agreed that in his second set of teeth, and 
other physiological indications, he clearly 
exhibits every mark of the age which our 
date of his birth would give him, while in 
many other points he exhibits a still greater 
maturity. It could not be expected that 
his voice would be of full depth of man- 
hood; as this is not only never the case at 
his years, but probably never can be, from 
the size of the organ; and those who have 
seen Major Stevens, will remember that 
although he is forty years old, and much 
larger than the General, his voice is still 
pitched in ‘ childish treble.’ 

“In strength, activity, and vivacity, the 
General is remarkable. often amuses 
himself by taking hold of a cane with one 
or both hands, and being carried about the 
Toom, which a man can easily do with one 
hand, He is constantly engaged in walk- 
ing about, talking, and in various pastimes 
and employments, from early in the morn- 
ing till late at night, without showing any 
signs of fatigue, and seems the happiest 
little fellow in the world,” 
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This astonishing miniature of humanity 
has been staying for some time in Grafton 


be presented to her Majesty, 
a appear in public. He 
papier gg one of the great lions of 





MRS OLDFIELD AND MRS 

BRACEGIRDLE. 
In the last portion of Mr Ainsworth’s ‘St 
James’s, or the Court of Queen Anne,’ a 
pleasant struggle between two celebrated 
actresses is given with great effect. They 
are ina festive party, at which most of the 
wits of that Augustan age “assist,” as 
the French have it ; and as the day wears 
away, the spark of envy which their 
charms and powers had severally kindled, 
is almost fanned into a flame. Our author 
says:— 

“ By this time the various generous liquors 
had begun to produce an effect upon the 
company; the conversation became a little 
more noisy, and the laughter mar more 

oer Perfect decorum, however, was 

erved; but there were more talkers than 

listeners, ‘and Tom D’ Urfey, in spite of the 
assistance of the host, could not obtain atten- 
tion for another stave. To hide his disap- 
pointment, during a momen lull of 
clatter, he called upon Mrs Oldfield, but an 
opposition was instantly made by the sup- 
porters of Mrs Bracegirdle, who said she was 
under a promise to them, and their rights 
could not be deferred. In vain Saint-John 
interposed; the dispute instantly rose to a 
fiery Se and many sharp speeches were in- 
terchanged, when a happy idea occurred to 
the host. 

«“¢ A means of settling this matter occurs 
to me, ladies,’ he said. ‘ Will you leave it to 
Mr Masham to decide who shall sing first ?’ 

“ Both immediately expressed their assent, 
and turned to the young equerry, who looked 
as much puzzled as the shepherd Paris, 
veer required to bestow the golden apple 

the fairest goddess. Without giving 
himself, however, more than a moment’s 
consideration, he named Mrs Bracegirdle, 
who, radiant with triumph, began to pour 
forth strains like those of a syren. But she 
was not allowed to proceed far, for Mrs Old- 
field, who was deeply mortified, began to talk 


and laugh aloud to Maynwaring, upon which 
the fair singer instantly Hopped, and in spite 
of Saint-John’s entreaties refused to proceed, 


—her anger hing increased by the insulting 
looks of her rival 

“We have been talking of duels just 
now,’ she cried; ‘I wish they were allowed 
amongst women. I should like to punish the 
insolence of that creature.’ 

“¢ Don’t baulk orm ok if you are so dis- 
posed, — dear,’ I cae Oldfield, with 


‘I will meet you when- 
ever and wherever you pleat and — 
both accustomed to it, we — oe 
attire, and fancy ourselves of e jain 
sex for the occasion. 











say ha to arranging the affairin 
this way, ladies?’ in M 

both profess to be-good shots. I will hold a 
candle, and Fp shall post yourselves at the 


extremity of the room, and she who snuffs it 
hall be adjudged the victor.’ 

“ ¢T assent,’ said Mrs Oldfield. 

“«¢But you will run a great risk, Mr 
Masham,’ cried Mrs Bracegirdle. 

“<« Qh! Pll take my ch . he replied, 
laughingly. ‘ Better I should receive aslight 
wound than the stage be deprived of one of 
its brightest ornaments.’ 

“ The young equerry’s gallantry was much 
applauded, and Mrs Bracegirdle assenting 
with some reluctance to the arrangement, a 
brace of pistols were produced, and all impe- 
diments being cleared away, Masham 
took up a ‘and marched to the further 
end of the room, where he took up a poai- 
tion and s out his arm. All being 
now ready, Mrs 
rival to take the ‘first 
instantly raised her pistol, levelled, and fired. 

“The shot was so true that the flame 
wavered, and a burst of a followed. 

“ As soon as this had subsi Mrs Brace- 
girdle took her rival’s place. But just as she 


RaA 





had levelled the pistol, a trembling seized 
her, and she her arm. 

“I cannot do this” she cried. ‘I should 
never forgive if I hurt that young 
man, and own van- 
quished than him in danger.’ 

“On this, the applause was londer and 


more vehement than before, and at its close 
Mrs Bracegirdle said, ‘To show that I am 
not without someskill, I willmakeanattempt, 
which can ovine’ no one. poor ate a 
small white spot on the u pannel of yon 
door, not larger than a shilling. Be thatmy 
mark.’ 
“ And as she spoke, she again raised the 
pistol quickly, and drew the trigger. 
rforated in the precise spot indi- 
e fair shooter.” 
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wood was 
cated by 


OLD PLAYERS AND OLD 
HOU 


esting to the lovers of theatricals than the 
never-ending discussions on the way in 
which Shakspere spelt kis name, which, 
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tion of plays in Stratford-upon-Avon 
ps Mr G), is dated in the year when 
John Shakespeare was bailiff, the preciso 


17s. and 5s. 7d. ly. i 
cessary to state precisely the sums dis- 
bursed at various times by the bailiff, al- 
dermen, and burgesses, but we may notice 
that in 1577 the players of the Earls of 
Leicester and Worcester again exhibited; 
and in 1579 we hear of a company in 


also exhibited in the same year, and in 
1580 the Earl of Derby’s players were duly 
rewarded. The same encouragement was 
given to the companies of the Earls of 
Worcester and Berkeley in 1581; but in 
1582 we only hear of the Earl of Worces- 
ter’s actors having been in thetown. In 
1583 the Earl of Berkeley’s players, and 
those of Lord Chandois, performed in 
Stratford, while in the next year, three 
companies appear to have visited the bo- 
rough. In 1586 ‘the players’ (without 
mentioning what company ) exhibited; and 
in 1587 no fewer than five associations 


nobleman countenancing them mot being 
named.” 


Not less remarkable is the history of the 
theatres standing in ’3 time: 
It will be seen in the extract below that 
the Fortune Theatre is mentioned as “ hav- 


cality, and in the street called “ Playhouse 
yard,” leading from Golden lane to te- 
cross street, it probably stood. r 
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long since appropriated to business, the 
aspect of a theatre may still be distinctly 
traced, and the eye has no difficulty in 
determining which was the entrance for 
the box or superior company, and which 
for the gallery people or “groundlings.” 
Though the inside was destroyed by revo- 
lutionary fanatics, the walls were suffered 
to remain. 

“The Globe was pulled down to the 
ground by Sir Mathew Brand on Munday, 
the 15th of April, 1644, to make tenements 
in the rome of it. The Black Friers play 
house, in Black Friers, London, which had 
stood many yeares, was pulled down to 
the ground on Munday, the 6 day of Au- 
gust, 1655, and tenements built in the 
rome. The play house in Salisbury 
courte, in Fleete streete, was pulled down 
by a company of souldiers, set on by the 
Secretaries of these sad times, on Saturday, 
the 24th day of March, 1649. The Phenix, 
in Druery lane, was pulled down also this 
day, being Saturday the 24th day of 
March, 1649, by the same souldiers. The 
Fortune play house, between White Crosse 
streete and Golding lane, was burned 
down to the ground in the year 1618. And 
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built againe, with bricke worke on the 
outside, in the year 1622; and now pulld 
downe on the inside by these 5 
this 1649. The Hope, on the Banke side 
in Southewarke, commonly called Beare 
Garden; a play house for stage playes on 


Saturdayes; 
bears on Tuesdays and Thursda 
stage being made to take up and downe 
when they please. It was built in the year 
1610; and now pulled downe to make te- 
nements Thomas Walker, a peticoate 
maker in Canone streete, on Tuesday the 
25th day of March, 1656. Seven of Mr 
Godfries beares, by the command of Tho- 
mas Pride, then his Sherefe of Surry, were 
shot to death on Saturday, the 9 day of 
8 1665, by a company of Soul- 
iers.”’ 





JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


A LITTLE publication has been received 
entitled ‘The Prince of Wales’s Library,’ 
of which the part sent to us is No. I, and 
is termed ‘ The Primer.’ 
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We may congratulate the infant heir to the 
crown of these realms on the very p t 
way in which this little publication may enable 





iy his Royal Highness to get over the first labours 
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connected with r 
| ably entertained with the numerous embellish- 
« ments which it contains, and some of which it 
will be seen from the specimens which 
submit are really very govd, that the 


The eye is so agree- 


we 
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pupil is tbs Mehl emtiied otk th beat their tendency is to attune 


the treat, without being the to a love of truth, justice, and 
aware that he is forming a task. The 


poems, by Mr ew, are appropriately § The athe filestretious are so important. a 








portion cf the plan, and possess 
so much merit, that we cannot 
_ offering specimens. If 

F railroads would have sur- 
i! ne our ancestors half a cen- 
a! fury ago, what would they have 
said to such designs as these being 
ah, ! given, with many others, in a child’s 


{=i ook for a shilling! The- first heads 
e Lord’s Prayer, 
“Ni i the Lord’s Pra Secctondintiohome 
iby another pious menulsrer ne tea 
= G pleasing representation of the tem 
— “TART My, \._ to which it is desirable that children 


£ \. should yeti repair, in order that 


the way.” 





The late Mr Serjeant Bompas.— The conquered them, and a bright career 
death of this learned person last week seemed open before him, when he 
created a great sensation in the profession. unhappily bd: of 
His end is believed to have been accele- A few weeks since he was seen in vigor- 
rated by his unremitting attention to his ous.health. Suchis the lot’of humanity 
duties as an advocate. In his course he —“In the midst of life we are in death !” 
had many difficulties to encounter. By | — Cradles are now called “marriage 
perseverance and superior talent he had fruit baskets.” 
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chequy, az. and ar. 

and third, ar., & lion, 
fourth, Herbert 

aucune inotto « Nobilis ira,” for Stuart ; 


Crests. First, saan Te 
second, a wivern, wings ele and permet issuant from the mouth, all ppr., for 


Crichton. 
Supporters. 


Dexter, a horse ar., bridled, 
Motto. 


“ Avito viret honore.” ‘ He 


—S 





THE NOBLE HOUSE OF BUTE, 
Tuis family springs from the royal house 
of Stuart. Sir John Stuart, the son of 
Robert II, obtained from his father a 
grant of land in the Isle of Bute, with the 
heritable sheriffship of that place, Arran, 
&c., subsequently confirmed by the charter 
of Robert III, dated November 11,1400. He 
married Jean, daughter of Sir John Sem- 
ple of Eliotstoun. The great grandson, 
the offspring of this marriage, Ninian 
Stuart, succeeded his father in the sheriff- 
ship of Bute, and obtained, in 1498, a grant 
of the hereditary custody of the castle of 
Rothsay, with a salary of 80 marks yearly 
out of the lordship of Bute. He died in 
1509, and was succeeded by his son, James 
Stuart, who was infeft in his estate, and 
heritable constabulary of Rothsay Castle, 
May 20th, 1509. The grandson of this 
James became Sir James Stuart, knight, 
of Bute, and married Elizabeth, daughter 
and co-heiress of Robert Hepburn of Foord; 
by whom he acquired the estate of Foord, 
with several other lands in the county of 
Haddington, and was succeeded by his 
son. This was Sir John Stuart of Bute, 
who was created a Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
1627; and adhering to the royal cause 
through the civil wars, he suffered con- 
siderably, both by fines and sequestrations. 
He married Isabel, daughter of Sir Dougal 
Campbell of Auchinbreck, and died in 1662, 
when the title came to his son Dugald, 
who married the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Ruthven, of Dunglass, and grand-daughter, 
maternally, of Alexander, first Earl of 
Leven, by whom he had, besides daugh- 
ters, two sons, James and Dugald. The 
latter succeeded his uncle, Lord Tillicoul- 
try;i as Lord of Session and Justiciary in 
1798; a, died in 1712, leaving a high 
chagacter for integrity and talent. Sir 

Dugald died in 1672, and was succeeded 
by James, his eldest son, who was a ‘mem- 


ber of the Privy Council of Queen Anne 
and one of the Commissioners appointed 
to treat for the Union of Scotland with 
England, in 1702, when the measure was 
not breught to a conclusion. He was 
elevated to the Peerage of Scotland, in the 
following year, by the titles of Earl of 
Bute, Viscount Kingarth, and Lord Mount- 
stuart, Cumra, and Inchmarnock, to him- 
self and his heirs male whatever. In 
1706 his lordship opposed the Union 
with all his might; and when he dis- 
covered that:a majority of parliament was 
in favour of it, he withdrew from the 
house to his country seat. He married, 
first, Agnes, eldest daughter of Sir George 
Mackenzie, of Rosehaugh, Lord Advocate 
in the reign of James VII; and second, 
Christian, daughter of William Dundas, 
Esq., of Kincavel. His lordship died in 
1710, and was succeeded by the only 
son of his first marriage. This was 
James, the second Earl, who, after the 
death of his maternal uncle, and after much 
litigation, succeeded to the estate of Rose- 
haugh. He married Anne, daughter of 
Archibald, first Duke of Argyle, and had, 
besides daughters, two sons, John and 
James, the elder of whom, on his decease, 
January 28, 1723, succeeded to the title. 
John, the third Earl, who was born in 
1713, married Mary, only daughter of 
Edward Wortley Montagu, Esq., of the 
county of York, and great-grand-daughter 
of Edward, first Earl of Sandwich. Her 
ladyship was created Baroness Mount- 
stuart, of Wortley, Yorkshire, April 4, 
1761, with remainder to her male issue by 
the Earl of Bute. They had a numerous 
family. The son of James Archibald, the 
second son, became Baron Wharncliffe, 
and Charles, the fourth son, was created 
Lord Stuart de Rothsay. The third Earl, 
of whom we:are now writing, was in office 
from 1787 (when he was made a Lerd of 








The Marquis died at Geneva, November 
16, 1814, and his titles and honours de- 
seended to John, the present peer, his 
The last-mentioned nobleman 


of his maternal grandfather, Patrick Earl 
of Dumfries, April 7, 1806. By royal 
permission he had previously (August 26, 
1805) assumed the surname and arms of 
Crichton in addition to and before those of 
Stuart. He married, July 28, 1818, Maria, 
eldest daughter of George Augustus, third 
Earl of Guildford. He is sixth Earl of 
Dumfries and second Marquis of Bute. 

Of the Earldom of Dumfries, now united 
with the Marquisate, it is sufficient to 
state, Sir Robert Crichton, of Sanquhar, 
signalized himself at Lochnaben against 
the Duke of Albany and the Earl of 
Douglas, when they made an incursion 
into Scotland in 1484. He was created a 
peer of parliament, by the title of Lord 
Crichton of Sanquhar, January 20, 1467-8. 
His son and grandson next bore the title. 
This latter was succeeded by his brother 
Edward. From him the title descended to 
Robert, the sixth Lord. That nobleman, 
when on a visit at Lord Norreys’ seat in 
Oxfordshire, about the year 1605, lost his 
eye, fencing with one John Turner, a 
master of this science of defence, which so 
enraged his lordship against Turner that, 
after laying several plans for the purpose, 
he caused him to be assassinated seven 
years after the accident by one Carlyle, 
who shot him with a pistol, for which 
crime he and accomplices were brought 
to condign punishment; and Lord San- 
quhar, surrendering afterwards, was like- 
wise brought to the scaffold, being hanged 
upon a gallows erected in Great Palace 
te of Westminster Hall, 

title then reverted to 

i William, son of John Crich- 
poe has hill, second son of Robert, second 
Viscount of Air, February 2, 1622, and 





e was advanced to the dignity of pull others down would not be 
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1768, and was succeeded in the Earldom of 
Stair by his consin, John Dalrymple, and 
in that of Dumfries by his nephew (the 
son of his sister Elizabeth), Patrick Mac- 


Craw: i y 

burgh, and had a daughter, Elizabeth 
Penelope, who married John, Viscount 
Mountstuart, eldest son of John, fourth 
Earl, and first Marquis of Bute. She died 
during her father’s lifetime, leaving two 
sons, the elder of whom, John, inherited 
the Earldom of Dumfries at the decease of 
his maternal grandfather, August 7, 1803, 
sixth earl, and the Marquisate of Bute on 
the death of his paternal grandfather 
in 1814, 


WHAT IS HAPPINESS ? 


Prorie form various and contradictory 
opinions respecting happiness, the best wa; 

to secure it, and what are really its consti- 
tuents. All pursue pleasure, which is 
supposed to be somewhat analagous to it, 
and many are terribly disappointed when 
the shadow of pleasure vanishes and leaves 
happiness as far off as ever; and some 
agree by their ambition, envy, and other 
petty and discreditable feelings, that they 
have not happiness, for if they had, the 
mind would be easy and contented, or at 
any rate, would only advance with good 
feelings and benevolent emotions. What is 
happiness ? Here lies the knotty point; 
people form wrong notions of it, and then 
wonder they donot possess it.. Some think 
they have it, and are ever seeking after it, 
as if they had it not. They mistake the 
seemingly apparent means of procuring it 
for the thing itself, forgetting that happi- 
ness is in the mind, and although not to- 
tally independent of temporalities is much 
more so than is generally imagined. But 
happiness is frequently evaded by an use- 
less and ved ambition or envy, for on 


most it is doubtful whether 


to 
as 
agreeable as self-clevation; for 
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wer and influence (independent of intel- 

t) would gain its end as well by bringing 
others down below its own level as by ele- 
vating itself; such ambition only seeks 
simple superiority in station, and to gain 
and maintain which the mind is harassed, 
warped, and its healthy tone entirely de- 
stroyed. Happiness is within the reach of 
the majority; but real happiness means 
‘virtue and content, not that the mind 
should be chained to a particular state 
without ambition to elevate itself. On the 
contrary, it is for the benefit of society 
that each individual should exert himself 
with persevering energy, for activity im- 
proves the mind and advances the general 
prosperity. True happiness cannot exist 
in conjunction with envy, for envy cor- 
rodes and destroys our best moral feelings. 
All the perfections of our neighbours, 
friends, and fellow-citizens are hidden be- 
hind its poisonous influence; and we thus 
render our lives miserable by conjuring 
up the repulsive instead of appreciating 
the good. : 

Happiness is erroneously believed to be 
obtained only by a certain condition in the 
world. We do not consider ourselves so 
much in our pursuit of happiness as the 
world in general. Effect is what we prin- 
cipally seeck—effect upon the minds of 
others, thus gratifying our pride; but 
feeding pride is not procuring happiness, 
it is only increasing our ability to be more 
miserable. Prideis ashifting structure on 
which to erect a habitation for happiness; 
it is entirely supported by the contribu- 
tions of society in general, and partakes 
not of that beautifully virtuous self-de- 
pendence here, and hope for the future, 
which is characteristic of the happy indi- 
vidual. 

A statesman cannot be happy. Con- 
stant ambition animates his soul. He is a 
stranger to serene contemplation; his life 
is a stormy conflict, and his elevation de- 
pends more upon accident than personal 
character. 

The man of genius has a restlessness of 
intellect which, if not curbed by the influ- 
ence of the moral feelings, tends to unhap- 
piness. Butamind deeply intellectual and 
moral would be capable of great happiness; 
for the moral feelings would regulate the 
intellect to operate for the benefit of man- 
kind, and thus afford a delightful sedative 
by the action of benevolence as a counter- 
poise to intellectual irritability. 





Reviews e 


The Portfolio, No. VIII. March. 
Marters of “ great pith and moment” oc- 
cupy the pages of this publication. The 
reader, who is bewildered by going through 
the eight or nine feet of leader or political 
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discussion served up six times per week in 
the daily papers, may here find many do- 
cuments and facts by which he may form 
or correct his opinions. Most of the arti- 
cles are very striking, but one in particu- 
lar has arrested our attention, ‘England 
in the Western Hemisphere. We have 
heard that it is from the pen of a 
gentleman intimately connected with 
the Canadas, who acted a distinguished 
part at a most eventful period. We do 
not know that all his views are correct, 
but this we know, that he writes with 
intelligence and rere: To what party he 
belongs we can hardly say, for he spares 
not the faults of either Whigs or Tories. 
Both he charges with almost unpardonable 
weakness; both he accuses of truckling to 
the United States ; and the Tories he at- 
tacks for their want of boldness in only 
pursuing Mr O'Connell for sedition. From 
one of that learned gentleman's speeches 
he gives the following quotation :— 


“¢QOh! should Louis Philippe march an 
army into Spain, or the United States occupy 
the —— territory, or Russia menace the 
East,—then, Hurrah! for the Repeal!’” 


To which he adds the following com- 
ment :— i 

“ Sup an American agitator appealin: 
to an feceion of Maine as a means Te meow d 
ing some domestic question. How many hours 
would that man live? But on the soil of Ame- 
rica there is no such monster to be found. 
The man who invokes forei ion 
exults in foreign hostility and crimes, flatters 
their rage and points their weapons,—in Eng- 
land is a senator, a person of repute and au- 
thority. Convicted by the tribunals on a 
venial delinquency he only swells in the pub- 
lic eye, and merits the applause of the body 
instituted to make and protect our laws! 
Yet he does gain in the weakness of the com- 
monwealth. In plotting the means of diffu- 
sing the poisan, or hastening its effects,—he 
at least has a to serve. But what is 
to be said of the wretched dupes and instru- 
ments, whose malignant zeal can be made so 
fierce, that, to satisfy vengeance on their fel- 
low-citizens, they will hail with joy dis- 
grace, infamy, and danger for their common 
country ? hat is the position of the go- 
vernment that can pursue such a man for se- 
dition, and that dares not arraign him for high 
treason ?, And there is a son worthy of the 
sire.” 

He pointedly dwells on the evil feeling 
towards this country which exists in Ame- 
rica, and visits the insolence and encroach- 
ments of the United States with just and 
manly indignation. He remarks: 

“ Here is a question of a difference between 
two states—one powerful and the other weak. 
It is not the powerful one that is instant and 
vehemen: ig in disposition and out- 
rageous in . It is not the weak one 
on a and deprecatory, and that im- 
5) gly appeals 8 ate race,’ and 
‘common ancestry,’ &c, The parts are re- 
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versed, the strong government deprecates, 
the weak one threatens; the first deprecates 
in vain, the last threatens with success. It 
is England that yields, and yields to menace 
what she had not con to argument: 
— herein lies a difference. The 
original ute, and the su uent exaspe- 
es toed entirely on eelaceinies of 
the United States, of England’s Eee 
8 and intellectual w ess. Mr Ken- 
nith Rayner, of South Carolina, an import- 
ant member of the Senate, thus described 
the relative position of the two countries :— 
—_ up we should be oo into 
@ war th England, what would be our con- 
dition? Our army reduced to a handful, and 
they in the swamps of Florida, held at bay 
by the savage. Our navy, consisting of but 
a few frigates, and still fewer ships, and they 
unfit for service. Our fortifications unman- 
ned and decaying for want of repairs. With- 
out barracks, without ordnance, without mu- 
nitions of war; and what is still worse than 
all these, with an empty treasury and no 
means of supplying it. With twenty thou- 
sand veterans on our northern border, Eng- 
lend would invade our territory and lay our 
frontiers in ruins. With a fleet of steam 
ships she would ravage our coasts and lay 
our cities in ashes. By throwing a few regi- 
ments of her manumitted West India slave 
troops upon our southern coast she would ex- 
cite a domestic insurrection. Her machina- 
tions would soon reach the sixty thousand 
Indian warriors that are congregated on our 
western border, whose yell would resound 
from the Mississippi to the Alleghanies. 
This Indian population is already restless 
and discontented. With a lingering eye they 


look back upon the deserted graves of their . 


fathers; and with feelings exasperated and 
almost goaded into madness, by the infliction 
of their accumulated wrongs, they are pre- 
pared for a sudden outbreak whenever there 
is the least prospect of success. Thus hem- 
med in on all sides—on the north, on the 
west, on the eastern and southern coas 
what would be oursituation? . .. . 

the meantime, what would become of our 
commerce, which is extending itself into every 
part of the world? Exposed to the power and 
rapacity of our enemies, our little navy would 
be shattered to pieces, and our commerce 
driven from the ocean !’” 


The London Polytechnic Magazine. March. 


Tus number contains much valuable mat- 
ter. Every article offers something that 
is useful, and yet is, at the same time, as 
amusing as a story-book. Dr King’s view 
‘On the Arts and Manufactures of the 
Esquimaux’ is an exceedingly able paper; 
and that ‘On the Carriage Ways of Eng- 
land’ will well repay perusal. Its rapid 
progress in London will surprise many of 
our readers, who, though they see it gain- 
ing ground from week to week, can hardly 
be aware how much it.has already co- 
vered. Onthis subject we offer an extract. 
WOOD PAVEMENT CONSTRUCTION.—ADVAN- 
TAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 
“Wood pavement is at the present moment 


© selpeabat qonanel tabenees. It is sw 
@ recent invention 


1838, big gs: Be - by Mr 
Stephen Geary, of Hamerton 8 
eros, London, for hexagon locks, rom four 


way fir, though soft, is found the most suit- 
able wood for paving, because, after a short 
time, the fibres become loosened at the sur- 
face, and turn over in a manner similar to 
the face of the wooden mallets used by our 
street masons. This avoids two evils—sud- 
den concussion and its attendant noise. The 
first experiment was in Oxford street, in De- 
cember, 1838. It was laid down, at the same 
time, with many kinds of granite, used both 
for paving and macadamizing,—in the latter 
form with and without the asphalte cement ; 
patches of each being put down, from twenty 
to fifty yards in length, to take its trial be- 
fore the inhabitants of the metropolis. The 
blocks were about twelve inches deep, and 
were not bevilled at the edges or grooved; 
sufficient care was not taken to have the 
wood uniform in quality, and the substratum 
was nothing more than loose gravel. It was 
soon after put down in a similar manner in 
= Old Bailey i — in Koreans Taping 
an opportunity of witnessing the 

down of the third. opoaine (in the aoe 
street leading from High Holborn to Oxford 
street), with bevilled edges, but the same 
foundation as before. It was not found to be 
durable, for want of a hard foundation; the 
blocks being unconnected with each other, 
some of them were soon driven down, the 
surface became uneven, and those that k 

their places were rounded and slippery. e 
whole of it has since been replaced by other 
pavement, laid upon a hard concrete founda- 
tion. This concrete is a patented invention, 
without which wood pavement could never 
have succeeded to any extent. Itis composed 
of a metallic sand, lime, and gravel, mixed 
with water, and spread evenly over the road. 
Great care is required to ensure uniform 
strength; if this be not attained, the pave- 
ment will soon fall into dilapidation. In 
April last, I examined the concrete in Oxford 
street, after it had been two yearsin use, and 
struck it repeatedly with a heavy iron crow- 
bar, without making the slightest impression. 
The gavelock rebounded as if struck upon a 
large block of stone. The expense of con- 
crete is about one shilling and sixpence-per 
yard a since penton the hexa- 

n blocks, improve tion: 
| oa been iaid in suvenel places ine Loudng 


the most perfect specimen is in the Strand, 
near the Golden Cross. The depth of the 
blocks has been reduced to six inches, and ag 
the form is the most simple, the o cost 
is less than that of any other of wood 
pavement. It is probably on this‘ account 
that it has succeeded better in 


the provinces 
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than any other, while in London, the Metro- 
politan Company has laid down three-fourths 
of the aggregate quantity in use. Imme- 
diately on its introduction, a great number 
of patents were obtained for as many modifi- 
cations of the general principle. Many of 
these would never have returned one sixpence 
into the pockets of the owners had not a 
company of speculators simultaneously ap- 

ared under the name of ‘ The United Wood 

ving Company,’ with the chivalrous desi 
of buying them all up—Stead’s among the 
rest. ‘This it accomplished, and died of re- 
pletion, when Stead’s patent, according to 
agreement, reverted to him, and I am not 
aware that any of the others have since been 
heard of. In ‘the year 1839, ‘The Metropo- 
litan Patent W Paving Company’ was 
established, and has confined itself to one pa- 
tent—that of Count de Lisle, founded on cor- 
rect mechanical principles. The blocks are 
each six inches deep, and six inches square 
on the face, with grooves one inch wide, and 
half an inch deep, at right angles, The 
oblique sides are shaped at the angle, which 
is found to give the greatest mutual support. 
The blocks are joined together by oaken 
dowels in masses of twenty-four, six blocks 
in length and four in breadth. The rowsare 
bevilled alternately in opposite directions, 
and each mass is further secured along the 
sides with iron cramps, so that the whole 
mass resists the pressure on each particular 
block, and the adjoining masses support each 
other, because the alternate bevills at the 
ends form a dove-tailed joint. 

“This Company has from the first used a 
concrete substratum, and so far as a smooth 
surface is desirable, has always attained its 
object. It commenced operations in Decem- 
ber, 1839, by laying down about 1,100 yards in 
Whitehall, which continues at this moment 
smooth and level. Since that time, nearly 
100,006 yards have been put down in Lon- 
don ;—in Oxford street and the Old Bailey, 
to replace the hexagons; and in Piccadilly, 
Jermyn street, Newgate street, Oxford street, 
Hammersmith bridge, St Andrew’s, and St 
Giles’s, Holborn,—in Lombard street, Cheap- 
side, one side of St Paul’s churchyard, Bishops- 
gate street, Regent street, and other great 
thoroughfares.” 


BANKRUPT’S REPLY. 
Your kind applause my heart has moved, 
For lauding thus my acts and plan; 
A second Midas you have pro 
Far greater than “ asecond Dan.” 








THE COMMISSIONER’S LAY. 


(4S LATELY CHANTED IN THE BANK- 
RUPTCY COURT.) 


Go, generous youth, your coach and pair 
I would not for an empire touch ; 

Your conduct’s liberal,—more than fair: 
I wonder you give up so much ! 


Three pounds per week for jewels take, 
Though snobs who pay their debts re- 


pine; 
Your lady’s heart of course would break 
If taken out of her the shine. 


The bright example you have set 
Will edify the wondering nation ; 

And coming here in time you'll get 
A vastly splendid reputation ! 


Giscellaneous, 


Grecian Heap.—There is nothing, I 
believe, in which the ancient Greek is 
supposed to have excelled the modern so 
much asin the form of the head, which, 
judging from the sculpture, may be thought 
to have attained perfection. Dr Blumen- 
bach, however, obtained from Russia the 
skull of a Georgian woman so admirable in 
its general configuration, that he conceived 
it to be on a par in all respects with the 
ideal heads of antiquity. He afterwards 
obtained a very perfect Greek skull, which 
he nevertheless considered second to that 
of the Georgian. Those, however, who 
have seen numerous specimensof both 
nations, are of opinion that, whatever 
may be the case with the mere outline 
of the head, the beauty of the counte- 
nance is superior in the Greek. M. Bory de 
St Vincent, comparing the two nations, 
maintains that the chin of the Greek is more 
pointed, and that of the Georgian more 
richly rounded. But the fine oval chin is 
so characteristic of Grecian beauty, that 
wherever we observe its absence we pro- 
nounce the countenance not to be purely 
Greek. 

Ancient Fonerats.—“ The custom of 
funeral processions,” says Rosellini, “was 
peculiar to all periods and all the provinces 
of Egypt. We see the representations of 
funeral processions on the oldest tombs at 
Eilithye, and similar ones are delineated 
in those of Sakkarah and Gizeh; we also 
find others of a like nature in the Theban 
tombs which belong to the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties.” 
These funeral processions agree in every 
particular with the account given of the 
circumstances attending the funeral of 
Jacob: “ And Joseph went up to bury his 
father: and with him went up all the ser- 
vants of Pharoah, the elders of his house, 
and all the elders of the land of Egypt, 
and all the house of Joseph, and his bre- 
thren, and his father’s house: only their 
little ones, and their flocks, and their herds, 
they left in the land of Goshen. And 
there went up with him both chariots and 
horsemen: and it was a very great com- 
pany. And they came to the threshing- 
floor of Atad, which is beyond Jordan, 
and there they mourned with a great and 
very sore lamentation: and he made a 
mourning for his father seven days. And 
when the inhabitants of the land, the 
Canaanites, saw the mourning in the floor 
of Atad, they said, This is a grievous 
mourning to the Egyptians: wherefore 
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the name of it was called Abelmizraim, i 
which is beyond Jordan.”— Gen. i, 7—11. 


Duc pe Samt Suon. — The F 


memoirs of this remarkable person, now 
well known to every reader of French 
history, was long kept from the public. 
When the duke died, 1755, the original 
manuscript, written entirely in his own 
hand, was. deemed of such im 

by his family, and the custody of it so 
delicate a matter, that they applied for a 
lettre de cachet, by authority of which it 
was taken possession of, and deposited, 
for preservation, among the archives of 
the state. They did not, however, cease 

to regard it as their coun, enrdhen 
the death of most or all of the persons 
mentioned in it, had removed the difficulty 
which had been originally felt, they made 
various applications for its restitution, 
which were always neglected. One of 
these applications was: made shortly after 
Louis XVIth’s accession to the throne, 
and probably led to that examination of 
the ‘Memoirs,’ which was the indirect 
cause of their first imperfect appearance 
before the world. The task of their exa- 
mination was committed to the Abbé Voi- 
senon, who made very copious extracts 
from them; from which extracts consider- 
able portions were subsequently copied, 
and by the infidelity of a domestic, one of 
these copies got into hands by which they 
were finally committed to the press at the 
beginning of the Revolution. 





The Gatherer 


Boyton Church.—The following is an in- 
ventory of the church plate, seized at Boy- 
ton under the commission of Henry VIII, 
in 1553:—* Delive’de to Thomas Harvey 
and John Sly, won cupp or challis by inden- 
ture of x ounce, iij bells. In plate to the 
king’s use, ii ounce.” 

Improvement in Agriculture and Manu- 
fucares —If we look at Cornwall we shall 
see that, whereas at the beginning of the 
present century it could not feed a popula- 
tion of 188,000, it now supports a popula- 
tion of 350,000, and actually exports food. 
The contract for supplying the navy at 
Portsmouth with meat is held by Fal- 
mouth: butchers, and provided for chiefly 
with Cornish cattle, not to speak of the 
large supplies required by vessels which 
daily arrive at and sail from our ports. 
The same fact applies to the whole king- 
dom. The population has increased two- 
fifths in the present century, and the land 
still feeds them, and that with better food, 
and at a cheaper rate than it did forty 
years ago.— Berwick Warder. 

Railway Speculation.—A Perth and Stir- 
ling line is projected for the professed pur- 
pose of extending the communication now 


ciety. We find but few old: Gothic monu- 
ments that, for their small size and: mode- 
the tablets 


altar-tomb or shrine at once. 

Mr O'Connell the House of Lords, 
—tThe first time that he appeared toargue 
in the House of Lords there was a great 
anxiety among the English lawyers to hear 
him, and even Lord Eldon shared in the 


light at O’ Conaels masterly argument, 
and in the height of his enthusiasm, stoop- 
ing to the Rt. Rev. Father in God next to 
him, he said, “Do you know what, my 
Lord? That is a d——d clever rascal,”— 
ee ae of O Connell. 

Navigation. —From the an- 
co returns. presented to the 
gross amount of duty received during the 
past year (1843) on articles imported 
into the United Kingdom was 22,636,6591, 
showing an increase over the year 1842 of 
40,3961. Asensible decrease has cccurred 
in the quantity of live stock imported. 
The number of oxen and bulls imported in 
1842 amounted to 3,156, and in 1843 only 
to 1,114; the cows amounted in 1842 to 
1,038, and in 1848 only to367. ‘The sheep 
amounted to 634 in 1842, and to 210in 
1843. 

Hospitals.—The number of ancient hos- 
pitals mentioned in the ‘ Monasticon’ as 
existing at the era of Henry. VIII, is 387. 
The earliest hospitals were probably 
nothing more than houses on the roadside, 
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traveller who knocks at the lodge and calls 
for relief is entitled to partake gratis. 
Punishment of Henpecked Husbands. — 
Formerly a man who suffered himself to 
be beaten by his wife, in some places on 
the continent, had his house unroofed, as a 
gentle intimation of his unfitness to dwell 
in the community; in others, he was 
obliged to lead the donkey upon which his 
virago partner was seated back 
holding the tail in her hand. One of the 
dishonouring inflictions peculiarly dreaded 
was the burying disgracefully; a very im- 
portant part of which was not to let the 
infamous corpse pass over the threshold. 

The Laws of Lombardy.—The adoption 
of a son was formerly effected in Lombardy 
by the adopter’s trimming, for the first 
time, the beard of the adopted; in Scandi- 
navia, by his giving him his shoe to put on. 
This form seems to have implied a recog- 
nition of the shoe-proprietor’s authority; 
and, as such, was required from a bride, 
who completed the marriage ceremony by 
putting on the bridegroom’s shoe. Natural 

ildren, to. be legitimated by the subse- 
quent wedlock of their parents, were placed 
under the mother’s mantle during the mar- 
riage ceremony. Taking the keys from a 
wife was equivalent to a divorce; anda 
widow freed herself from her deceased hus- 
band’s debts by throwing her keys into his 
grave, which was a virtual abandonment 
of her claims upon his property. 

Price of an Annuity.—A person aged 
twenty-one would have to pay 147/. to pur- 
chase a savings bank annuity of 201, to 
commence at his forty-first year. He 
would be allowed to buy a similar ee 
for his wife by an annual payment of 101, 
supposing her age to be thesame. To in- 
sure 300/. at his death by a single payment 
would cost 108/. The purchase of the an- 
nuity on his own life and the insurance of 
his own life would rather exceed the amount 
of the legacy. 

How to quiet a Mussulman’s Conscience.— 
The clock in one of the mosques was out 
of order, and the skill of an European was 
required to arrange it, but the defilement 
and pollution of his presence were objected 
to. At length some one inquired “ how 
the necessary materials to build and re- 
pair the mosque had been brought in?” 
“By donkeys, shod,” was the reply. 
“ Then let the infidel dog be driven in with 
them,” and in such manner did the poor 
clock maker make his entrance.—Lady 
Londonderry. 

A Tender Conscience.—A French abbé, 
calling one afternoon upon a bishop, was 
invited to stay and dine. ‘“ My lord,” re- 


plied the conscientious man, with a very 
demure and scandalized look, “I have 
already had a good breakfast, a substantial 
luncheon, and a capital dinner; and besides, 
I beg leave to remind your lordship of what 
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you seem to have completely forgotten, 
that this is a fast day!” 

Green Erin.—An ancient Icelandic 
writer gives this description of our sister 
kingdom :—“ Ireland is nearly the best of 
all the countries with which we are ac- 
quainted, though it does not produce vines. 
It is in the temperate zone, and has no 
intolerable heat in summer nor cold in 
winter, and the oxen and sheep are in the 
open field the whole year through. It is 
said that the people who inhabit this coun- 
try are fierce, murderers, and ill bred—yet 
none of the many saints that have been 
among them have been ever sacrificed.” 

“ Going under the Earth.” —When two 
Scandinavians wished to swear brother- 
hood, a long strip of turf was raised sup- 
ported by a spear in the middle, and resting 
upon the ground at both ends: under this 
turf the intended brothers suffered their 
blood, drawn from wounds in the palm of 
the hand or the sole of the foot, to mingle; 
and they further mixed the blended stream 
with earth. They then knelt down beside 
or under the turf, and invoked the gods to 
attest their oath to avenge each other’s 
death like brothers. Accused persons oc- 
casionally swore to their innocence with a 
similar form; it was called going under the 
carth, and esteemed peculiarly solemn, 

— It may not be generally known that 
boiled nettles are an excellent thing for 
feeding and fattening ducks. 

— In marriage prefer the person before 
wealth, virtue before beauty, and the mind 
before the body; then you have a wife, a 
friend, and a companion.— Penn. 

— Wine heightens indifference into love, 
love into jealousy, and jealousy into mad- 
ness. It often turns the good-natured man 
into an idiot, and the choleric man into an 
assassin.— Addison. 

— Why are journeymen tailors like tri- 
butaries to the Thames?—Because they 
are common sewers. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr Westthorpe will find it has been announced that 
the whole Peerage would be gone through. Then 
being indexed, connecting with the titles such anec- 
dotes and histories as may be found in the ‘Mirror,’ 
the whole will present a perfect encyclopedia of 
aristocratical information. 

J. H. F. next week. 

We hoped before this to have heard from Mr Lowe. 

‘ The Seasons,’ though the subject is elderly, are 
so pleasantly treated, that the article will appear. 
We have the pleasure to announce a series of curious 
and interesting papers on ‘ Life in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ by Mr Andrewes, author of ‘ Relics of 
London.’ The first, or introductory article, next 

week, 

The answers to several questions which require refer- 
ence to books not immediately at hand, must be 
deferred, 
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